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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Working  parents  face  conflicting  demands:  they  need  to  earn  a  living  wage  and  they  need 
to  care  for  their  children.  In  Massachusetts,  child  care  costs  more  than  many  of  our 
working  parents  can  afford. 

The  Massachusetts  Child  Care  Affordability  Task  Force  owes  its  existence  to  strong 
leadership  from  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the  state's  government,  and 
persuasive  advocacy  from  the  child  care  provider  community.  Our  vision  pairs  federal  and 
state  tax  credits  with  Dependent  Care  Assistance  Plans  (DCAP)  to  provide  tuition 
assistance  to  upper  income  families.  Since  research  has  shown  that  the  tax  credit  and 
DCAP  do  little,  if  anything,  to  help  low  and  moderate  income  parents,  we  propose  direct 
tuition  assistance  programs  for  this  group.  Several  players  must  take  responsibility  for 
addressing  this  challenge.  The  following  recommendations  summarize  the  major  contri- 
bution each  group  could  make. 

Federal  Government:  Create  a  comprehensive  national  child  care  policy  which  helps  low 
and  moderate  income  families  pay  for  high  quality  child  care. 

State  Government:  Fully  fund  the  state's  child  care  tuition  assistance  plan  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  low  to  moderate  income  families. 

Municipal  Government:  Coordinate,  support,  and  fund  projects  that  utilize  available  local 
resources  to  make  high  quality  child  care  available  to  residents  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

Public  Schools:  Target  state  early  childhood  Public  School  Improvement  Act  (Chapter 
188)  funding  to  full-day  programs  which  meet  the  needs  of  working  parents. 

Employers:  Provide  tuition  assistance  to  employees. 

Philanthropies:  Provide  funding  to  child  care  providers,  child  care  resource  and  referral 
agencies,  and  other  non-profit  agencies  to  lower  the  cost  of  child  care  to  working  families. 

Child  Care  Providers:  Educate  the  public  about  the  characteristics  and  importance  of 
high  quality  child  care,  and  the  cost  of  providing  it. 
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BACKGROUND 


The  demand  for  child  care  in  Massachusetts  has  increased  dramatically  during  the  past 
ten  years  and  is  expected  to  increase  another  23  percent  by  1995.  As  the  state  ap- 
proached the  middle  of  the  current  decade,  it  became  apparent  that  child  care  problems 
were  preventing  many  parents  from  entering  the  work  force.  In  response.  Governor 
Dukakis  created  a  Day  Care  Partnership  Project.  Participants  came  from  state  and  local 
government,  the  legislature,  foundations,  business  and  unions,  and  included  educators, 
providers,  advocates,  and  consumers.  Their  1984  recommendations  paved  the  way  for  the 
state's  Day  Care  Partnership  Initiative  and  the  establishment  of  the  Day  Care  Policy 
Unit  in  the  Executive  Office  of  Human  Services  as  a  permanent  part  of  state  govern- 
ment. Central  to  those  recommendations  was  recognition  of  the  importance  of  building  a 
strong  partnership  between  the  public  and  private  sector  to  create  additional  child  care 
which  was  of  the  high  quality  children  need  and  which  parents  could  afford. 

High  quality  child  care  is  difficult  to  achieve  because  several  of  its  components  —  small 
group  size:  high  staff-to-child  ratios;  appropriate  staff  education  and  experience,  and  a 
clean,  safe,  attractive  environment  —  cost  money.  For  this  reason,  child  care  programs 
must  balance  the  conflicting  demands  of  quality,  staff  compensation,  and  affordability  in 
a  climate  of  scarce  resources. 

Providers  face  difficult  choices  when  they  decide  on  staff  pay  scales  and  parent  fees.  For 
many  providers,  parent  fees  represent  the  largest,  and  often  only,  source  of  revenue.  If 
providers  keep  their  prices  within  reach  of  working  parents,  staff  wages  remain  low.  This 
results  in  high  turnover,  a  less  experienced  staff,  and  lower  quality  care.  Between  1985 
and  1988,  the  state's  efforts  to  raise  the  salaries  of  child  care  workers  have  resulted  in 
wage  increases  of  49  percent  for  center-based  employees  in  programs  with  state  con- 
tracts. Only  an  estimated  15  percent  of  the  children  in  child  care  are  in  state  subsidized 
care,  and  child  care  providers  who  do  not  contract  with  the  state  pay  their  employees  less 
than  the  average  for  subsidized  care.  For  many  years,  child  care  providers  have  subsi- 
dized tuition  fees  paid  by  parents  by  not  charging  what  it  costs  to  provide  high  quality 
care.  Since  at  least  76  percent  of  a  center's  operating  budget  represents  personnel  costs, 
every  pay  increase  directly  affects  tuition.  Low  wages  have  contributed  to  the  major 
shortage  of  qualified  staff  now  being  felt  in  the  child  care  profession.  To  attract  and 
retain  staff,  providers  must  offer  better  salaries,  an  action  which  is  having  the  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  pricing  many  parents  out  of  the  market. 
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Because  the  legislature  suspected  that  many  families  were  shouldering  an  unmanageable 
burden  in  paying  for  child  care  it  convened  the  Child  Care  Affordability  Task  Force.  To 
learn  more  about  the  extent  of  the  problem,  the  Task  Force  commissioned  a  study. 
CARING  FOR  OUR  COMMON  WEALTH:  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  CHILD  CARE  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS,  jointly  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Office  for  Children,  the 
Department  of  Social  Services,  and  the  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  based  on 
750  interviews  with  Massachusetts  parents,  and  a  smaller  survey  of  day  care  centers  and 
licensed  family  day  care  providers.  It  documents  the  types  and  cost  of  care  used  by 
families  in  the  state,  the  current  contributions  made  by  both  public  and  private  sectors, 
and  the  costs  and  benefits  of  three  theoretical  models  of  assistance  for  parents  who  use 
child  care. 

The  study  found  that  the  average  cost  of  full-time  care  in  1987  for  three  and  four  year 
olds  in  a  day  care  center  was  $5,075;  for  babies  and  toddlers  up  to  age  two  years,  nine 
months,  $7,325.  We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  care  in  1989  will  average  $5,735  for 
preschoolers  and  $8,277  for  infants  and  toddlers.  The  state  has  made  a  commitment  to 
serve  low  income  and  high  risk  families.  To  be  eligible  for  state  subsidized  child  care  in 
1989.  the  annual  income  of  a  family  of  two  or  three  must  be  less  than  $19,118.  In  fiscal 
year  1989  the  Commonwealth  will  spend  $148  million  providing  tuition  assistance  to  low 
income  families.  Even  with  a  high  state  spending  level,  the  study  found  that  in  1987  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  could  only  serve  42  percent  of  the  income  eligible  families 
in  licensed  care.  But  low  income  families  are  not  the  only  ones  struggling  to  pay  for  child 
care.  Moderate  income  families  —  those  earning  between  $19,118  and  $36,871—  while 
ineligible  for  state  subsidized  care  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it  without  hardship. 

To  release  the  report,  the  Task  Force  held  a  conference  which  brought  together  one 
hundred  representatives  from  many  of  the  groups  who  must  become  involved  in  assisting 
parents  with  their  child  care  costs:  government,  the  day  care  community,  the  Governor's 
Day  Care  Partnership  Initiative,  private  philanthropies,  the  business  community,  labor 
unions,  and  the  media.  The  Task  Force,  believing  firmly  in  the  concept,  proven  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  Day  Care  Partnership  Initiative,  that  various  players,  public  and  private, 
must  work  on  this  problem,  asked  what  each  of  six  sectors  can  and  should  do  to  help 
parents  pay  for  child  care.  Participants  examined  six  pieces  of  the  puzzle:  federal,  state, 
and  municipal  government,  philanthropies,  employers,  and  child  care  providers.  The  Task 
Force  developed  this  action  plan  from  their  suggestions. 

Based  on  conference  discussions,  our  research,  and  experience,  the  Task  Force  has  deter- 
mined that  tuition  assistance  is  the  principal  solution  to  the  challenge  of  paying  for  child 
care.  The  Task  Force  does  not  believe  that  tax  incentives  for  individuals  can  provide 
enough  relief  to  low  and  moderate  income  families  to  be  effective.  Business  tax  incentives 
were  considered  but  rejected,  since  their  ability  to  encourage  new  child  care  benefits  is 
unproven  and  tax  benefits  are  available  to  employers  in  the  tax  code  as  currently  written. 

We  will  need  to  use  three  avenues  of  approach  to  reach  all  the  low  and  moderate  income 
families  who  need  help  paying  for  child  care: 
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*  state  funded  contracts  with  individual  providers; 

*  tuition  assistance  provided  by  employers  for  their  work  force;  and 

*  vouchers  which  parents  can  use  at  the  licensed  provider  of  their  choice 
for  families  who  cannot  gain  access  to  employer  or  state  contracted  pro- 
grams. 

All  the  pieces  of  the  child  care  puzzle  are  interlocked.  An  adequate  supply  of  child  care, 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  child  care  staff,  and  the  renovation  and  financing  of  new 
or  expanded  space,  all  have  an  indirect  effect  on  parents'  ability  to  pay  for  care.  For 
example,  increased  availability  of  child  care  services  through  programs  located  on  or  near 
work  sites,  is  critical,  but  has  only  a  marginal  affect  on  cost  unless  employers  provide 
tuition  assistance  or  a  large  operating  subsidy  to  these  programs.  The  Affordability  Task 
Force  Recommendations  do  not  attempt  to  solve  the  related  pieces  of  the  child  day  care 
puzzle.  We  have  focused  on  one  issue  only:  relieving  part  of  the  burden  working  parents 
currently  shoulder  in  paying  for  child  care. 

The  following  chapters  describe  the  role  of  the  Child  Care  Affordability  Task  Force  over 
the  next  four  years,  as  well  as  our  recommendations  for  the  involvement  of  government, 
employers,  philanthropies,  and  child  care  providers  in  closing  the  affordability  gap. 
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WHAT  THE  TASK  FORCE  WILL  DO 


*  Devise  and  implement  new  models  of  public  and  private  collaboration  in  providing 
tuition  assistance.  Proposals  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  attached  to  this  section. 

*  Actively  promote  the  value  of  good  child  care,  the  true  cost  of  providing  it.  and  its 
relationship  to  work  force  issues  by  distributing  CARING  FOR  OUR  COMMON 
WEALTH:  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  CHILD  CARE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  and  the  com- 
panion COOPERATIVE  SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  CHILD  CARE: 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CHILD  CARE  AFFORDABILITY  TASK  FORCE. 
Meet  with  the  following  groups  to  introduce  the  reports  and  encourage  their  activism  on 
behalf  of  the  findings: 

•  Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation,  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittees, and  federal  agencies: 

•  state  legislators,  appropriate  legislative  committees,  state  agencies; 

•  local  officials; 

•  employers; 

•  philanthropies; 

•  unions: 

•  Chambers  of  Commerce,  civic  groups.  Private  Industry  Councils,  pro- 
fessional associations  such  as  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Massachusetts  Bankers  Association; 

•  parents; 

•  teachers;  and 

•  advocacy  groups. 

*  Identify  and  publicize  employers  who  provide  tuition  assistance,  subsidized  on-site  care, 
and  other  options  which  reduce  their  employees'  child  care  costs. 

*  Develop  mechanisms,  such  as  sliding  fee  scales,  to  allow  employees  at  all  income  levels 
to  benefit  from  a  tuition  assistance  plan. 

*  Continue  to  refine  the  guideline  which  defines  what  percent  of  disposable  income  is 
reasonable  to  expect  parents  to  pay  for  child  care. 
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*  sponsor  a  study  demonstrating  whether  tuition  assistance  programs  reduce  an  em- 
ployer's personnel  costs. 

*  Develop  fact  sheets/brochures  targeted  to  specific  sectors  which  can  assist  parents  with 
their  child  care  costs,  explaining  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  what  they  can  do. 

*  Develop  two  or  three  models  of  child  care  providers  joining  to  share  resources:  a  hiring 
consortium  where  three  or  four  centers  hire  one  full-time  bookkeeper,  educational  coor- 
dinator, cook,  or  substitute  teacher,  is  one  example. 

*  Encourage  all  employers,  public  and  private,  to  provide  a  Dependent  Care  Assistance 
Plan  (DCAP)  for  employees. 

*  Work  with  the  Steering  Committee  for  the  State  as  Model  Employer.  Support  them  in 
efforts  that  would  provide  tuition  assistance  for  state  employees. 

*  Review  current  innovative  child  care  initiatives  which  involve  tuition  assistance. 
Support  them  and  any  further  movement  towards  providing  tuition  assistance. 

The  next  section  describes  current  and  proposed  tuition  assistance  pilot  programs  of  the 
Affordability  Task  Force. 
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TUITION  ASSISTANCE  PILOT  PROGRAMS 


Affordability  Scholarship  Assistance  Program 

During  its  first  year,  the  Task  Force  created  and  implemented  a  small  pilot  scholarship 
program  for  moderate  income  families.  (In  1989  dollars,  the  annual  income  for  a  family  of 
three  would  have  had  to  fall  between  $19,118  and  $27,312  to  qualify  for  this  program.) 
The  Affordability  Scholarship  Assistance  Program  (ASAP),  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  through  the  voucher  management  agencies,  provided 
some  financial  support  to  about  310  families,  who  were  picked  through  lotteries  in  six 
parts  of  the  state,  and  whose  incomes  were  slightly  too  high  to  qualify  for  the  state's  low 
income  tuition  assistance  program.  The  money  given  to  individual  families  was  not 
substantial  as  compared  to  the  average  cost  of  day  care  in  this  state,  averaging  $1,200 
for  a  full  year's  aid.  Recipients  reported,  however,  that  ASAP  provided  significant  relief 
to  them. 

In  fiscal  year  1989  the  ASAP  pilot  is  continuing  to  provide  assistance  to  the  original 
scholarship  winners  who  remain  eligible.  However,  no  new  families  will  be  awarded  schol- 
arships. Although  the  pilot  demonstrated  that  moderate  income  families  need  help,  and 
that  a  scholarship  program  can  be  created  for  them  with  fairly  small  awards  which  make 
a  substantial  difference  in  their  ability  to  pay  for  child  care,  another  equally  important 
objective,  to  attract  private  funds,  was  not  successful.  Consequently,  the  Task  Force 
proposes  two  new  programs  which  would  match  state  funds  with  contributions  from 
employers  and  philanthropies. 
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Public  Private  Partnership  Program  Pilot 


The  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS>  has  run  a  successful  Public  Private  Partnership 
Program  (4P)  account  since  January  1,  1983.  The  state-funded  4P  replaced  a  federally 
reimbursed  program  known  as  the  Donated  Funds  Program.  Through  the  4P  account, 
cash  contributions  made  by  municipalities,  counties,  businesses,  foundations,  and  United 
Ways,  are  matched  by  state  dollars  to  fund  low  income  children  in  a  range  of  services 
including  child  care.  Because  of  the  proven  track  record  of  the  DSS  4P  account,  DSS,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Child  Care  Affordability  Task  Force,  proposes  a  pilot  to  serve 
children  from  families  earning  between  71  and  115  percent  of  the  state's  median  income 
as  defined  by  DSS.  or  $19,118  to  31,409  for  a  family  of  three  in  fiscal  year  1989.  These 
families  make  just  over  the  current  cut  off  for  entry  into  state  subsidized  child  care. 
While  we  know  that  this  program  has  been  successful  in  serving  the  lowest  income 
families,  we  want  to  evaluate  a  modified  mechanism  which  will  solicit  additional  private 
money  for  moderate  income  families. 

The  following  components  will  make  up  the  Affordability  4P  Pilot: 

target  population:  families  whose  income  falls  between  71  and  115  percent  of 


the  state's  median  income. 


private  donor: 


any  business,  foundation,  corporation.  United  Way,  city, 
town,  county,  school  or  housing  district  willing  to  commit 
additional  dollars  to  this  initiative. 


match: 


DSS  will  pay  75  percent,  and  the  private  player  will  pay 
25  percent.  However,  after  the  consumer's  share,  DSS  will 
never  pay  more  than  49  percent  of  the  cost  of  child  care. 
In  most  cases,  the  state  contribution  will  run  between  25 
and  40  percent. 


annual  cost: 


DSS  projects  that  we  could  serve  150  children  at  a  mini- 
mum, with  a  state  contribution  of  $300,000. 


administration: 


DSS  contracted  slots  would  be  awarded  to  providers  who. 
after  an  open  bid.  were  awarded  a  contract,  and  who  were 
able  to  attract  matching  money  from  the  private  sector. 
These  would  be  administered  by  DSS,  using  current 
requirements  and  standards. 
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provider(s):  Through  the  current  RFP  (request  for  proposals)  process, 

DSS  would  make  this  decision,  with  proposals  reviewed  by 
the  Office  for  Children  affiliated  area-based  Councils  for 
Children  and  DSS  Area  Boards.  The  providers  must  be 
willing  to  become  a  contracted  center  or  family  day  care 
system.  The  provider  will  be  responsible  for  soliciting  the 
25  percent  private  match.  This  match  must  represent 
funds  the  provider  does  not  currently  receive. 

time  limits:  Three  years.  This  demonstration  project  would  be  evalu- 

ated by  the  Task  Force  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  and 
second  fiscal  years,  to  determine  results. 
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Employer-State  Tuition  Assistance  Trial 


The  intent  of  the  Employer-State  Tuition  Assistance  Trial  (E-STAT)  is  to  assist  low  and 
moderate  income  parents  by  involving  employers,  parents,  and  the  state  in  sharing  child 
care  costs.  Because  business  is  often  hesitant  to  begin  a  new  fringe  benefit  where  the 
costs  and  benefits  to  them  are  difficult  to  measure,  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  state 
match,  provided  long  enough  to  help  the  employers  develop  a  track  record,  will  induce 
new  employers  to  begin  tuition  assistance  benefits  and  programs.  The  proposed  budget 
will  allow  us  to  work  with  15  employers. 

The  following  components  will  make  up  E-STAT: 

target  population:  employees  who  need  assistance  paying  for  child  care. 

private  player:  any  business  willing  to  begin  or  increase  provision  of  child 

care  tuition  assistance  to  its  employees. 

match:  the  state  will  pay  25  percent  of  the  cost;  the  business  will 

assume  the  remaining  75  percent.  The  state  contribution 
will  be  renewable  for  three  years. 


annual  cost: 


state  administrative  costs 
awards  to  employers .  .  . 
total  annual  budget  .  .  . 


.  $25,000 
$275,000 
.  $300,000 


administration:  the  program  will  be  administered  by  the  Office  for 

Children  in  conjunction  with  the  Corporate  Child  Care 
Program  of  the  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs. 
Through  EOEA.  RFPs  (request  for  proposals)  will  be  made 
available  to  employers  in  the  state.  Proposals  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Child  Care  Affordability  Task  Force,  and 
awarded  to  companies  of  diverse  sizes  and  geographical 
locations.  Employers  will  be  asked  to  collaborate  with  the 
Task  Force  in  collecting  data  on  the  tuition  assistance 
plan  to  document  its  relationship  to  recruitment  and 
retention. 

provider(s|:  the  parent  may  choose  the  provider  as  long  as  the  provider 
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holds  a  currently  valid  license  from  the  Office  for 
Children,  or  provides  care  which  does  not  require  a  license. 

time  limits:  Four  years.  A  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature 

at  the  end  of  the  third  year  to  determine  results  and 
possible  program  continuation. 
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TASK  FORCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  the  following  section,  the  Affordability  Task  Force  presents  the  essential  contributions 
needed  from  government,  employers,  philanthropies,  and  child  care  providers  if  we  are  to 
adequately  assist  working  parents  with  their  child  care  costs. 

What  the  Federal  Government  Can  Do 

Goal:  Increase  federal  investment  in  child  care  which  meets  the  needs  of  working 
parents. 

*  Pass  legislation  to  expand  the  number  of  safe  child  care  providers  available  to  parents 
at  a  cost  they  can  afford. 

*  Increase  funding  for  child  care  serving  low  income  families  through  the  contracted  and 
voucher  system.  Add  new  money  to  expand  eligibility  to  include  moderate  income  fami- 
lies. 

*  Increase  federal  and  state  collaboration  in  Head  Start  programs.  Increase  federal 
funding  to  a  level  where  all  eligible  three  and  four  year  old  children  can  be  served. 
Currently  most  Head  Start  programs  operate  three  hours  daily  on  a  public  school  calen- 
dar, primarily  serving  four  year  olds.  Since  most  parental  work  schedules  require  full- 
time,  year-round  attendance,  a  part-day,  part-year  program  requires  them  to  find  other 
sources  of  care,  thus  creating  a  patchwork  of  caregivers.  The  Task  Force  recommends 
working  toward  a  full-day,  year  round  option  in  Head  Start  locations  which  pairs  Head 
Start  funding  with  state  government,  and  private  dollars. 

*  Act  as  a  model  employer,  so  that  all  federal  employees  can  find  good  child  care  they 
can  afford.  Initiatives  should  begin  with,  but  not  be  limited  to  tuition  assistance  and 
subsidized  on-site  care. 

*  Provide  free  and  maintained  space  in  all  federal  buildings  where  need  can  be 
demonstrated. 
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What  the  Commonwealth  Can  Do 


Goal:  Develop  a  public/private  partnership  plan  to  ensure  tuition  assistance  funding  for 
all  low  and  moderate  income  families. 

Goal:  Develop  an  information  clearinghouse  for  coordinating  local  initiatives  targeted  to 
helping  parents  pay  for  child  care. 

*  Act  as  a  model  employer,  so  that  all  state  employees  can  find  good  child  care  they  can 
afford.  Initiatives  should  begin  with,  but  not  be  limited  to  tuition  assistance  and  subsi- 
dized on-site  care. 

*  Publicize  current  initiatives:  the  state  already  houses  30  on-site  centers,  and  13  more 
are  being  developed. 

*  Provide  free  and  maintained  space  in  all  state  buildings  where  need  can  be 
demonstrated. 

*  Increase  state  and  federal  collaboration  to  extend  current  hours  and  days  of  operation 
in  federally  funded  Head  Start  programs  in  order  to  provide  a  full-day,  year-round  option 
in  Head  Start  locations,  which  pair  Head  Start  funding  with  DSS  contract.  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  Employment  and  Training  (E/T)  voucher,  and  private  dollars. 

*  Provide  funding  to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  child  care  resource  and  referral  (CCR&R) 
network  to  consult  both  to  child  care  providers  on  ways  to  increase  efficiency,  and  to 
employers  on  how  to  help  low  and  moderate  income  parents  pay  for  child  care.  The 
CCR&Rs  would: 

•  consult  with  providers  on  staffing  patterns  and  group  sizes  and  their  rela- 
tion to  cost  and  quality; 

•  provide  technical  assistance  to  employers  on  tuition  assistance.  DCAP, 
cafeteria  benefits,  on-site  care, and  a  flexible  work  week; 

•  coordinate  the  formation  of  provider  consortiums  for  hiring,  employee 
benefits,  fundraising,  and  purchasing; 

•  work  with  providers  to  devise  options  for  subsidizing  moderate-income 
families; 

•  develop  a  listing  of  community  volunteers  available  for  individual  projects 
or  on-going  duties  in  community-based  child  care  centers; 

•  target  large  non-profit  organizations  (churches,  schools,  hospitals)  as  con- 
tributors of  free  space,  training,  and  other  pro  bono  services; 

•  catalogue  the  fundraising  sources  available  for  the  creation  of  child  care 
parents  can  afford;  and 

•  act  as  liaison  to  other  sectors  in  coordinating  efforts  to  raise  money  for 
affordable  child  care. 

*  Utilize  the  Affordability  Project  Coordinator  as  a  statewide  point  person  to  coordinate 
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the  work  of  the  CCR&Rs.  and  to  maintain  a  central  clearing  house  of  information  for  all 
sectors  working  on  this  issue. 

*  Encourage  municipalities  to  fund  some  of  the  on-going  expenses  of  running  a  child  care 
center  by  linking  day  care  with  development/construction.  The  following  are  suggestions 
and  should  not  be  seen  as  the  only  options: 

•  preferential  contracting  for  Massachusetts  developers/contractors  who 
offer  child  care  benefits  to  their  own  employees; 

•  preferential  contracting  for  developers/contractors  who  include  space  for 
subsidized  child  care  in  the  buildings  they  erect/renovate. 

*  Target  Public  School  Improvement  Act  (Chapter  188)  Early  Childhood  money  to  pro- 
posals which  provide  for  full-time  child  care  with  tuition  charged  on  a  sliding  fee  basis. 

*  Distribute  information  about  the  Dependent  Care  Assistance  Plan  (DCAP)  and  the 
child  care  tax  credit  in  easily  readable  format  to  interested  employers,  union  bargaining 
committees,  and  individuals. 

*  Through  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  analyze  all  sources  of  new  data  and 
re-work  the  sliding  fee  scale  used  by  DSS  for  calculating  parent  fees. 

*  Develop  new  programs,  in  collaboration  with  the  Affordability  Task  Force,  using  state 
funds  to  encourage  private  funders  to  help  parents  pay  for  child  care. 

What  Municipal  Government  and  Public  Schools  Can  Do 

Goal:  Develop  local  solutions  for  residents  who  need  help  paying  for  the  child  care  they 
need  to  enable  them  to  work. 

Goal:  Coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Education  (DOE),  the  CCR&R  net- 
work, and  the  child  care/early  childhood  education  community  to  utilize  all  available 
local  resources  to  help  parents  with  child  care  costs. 

*  Act  as  a  model  employer,  so  that  all  municipal  employees  can  find  good  child  care  they 
can  afford.  Initiatives  should  begin  with,  but  not  be  limited  to  tuition  assistance  and 
subsidized  on-site  care. 

*  Provide  free  and  maintained  space  in  all  municipal  buildings  where  need  can  be 
demonstrated. 

*  Develop  subsidized  school  age  extended  day  programming  which  meets  the  needs  of 
working  parents. 

*  Submit  applications  for  Chapter  188  Early  Education  grants  for  full-time  child  care 
with  tuition  charged  on  a  sliding  fee  scale. 
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*  Provide  funding  for  the  CCR&R  network  to  consult  both  to  local  child  care  providers  on 
ways  to  increase  efficiency,  and  to  local  employers  on  how  to  address  the  affordability 
issue. 

*  Adopt  ordinances  that  link  child  care  with  development/construction.  The  following  are 
suggestions  and  should  not  be  seen  as  the  only  options: 

•  preferential  contracting  to  developers/contractors  who  include  space  for 
subsidized  child  care  in  their  building/renovation  plans; 

•  preferential  contracting  to  developers/contractors  who  provide  child  care 
tuition  assistance  for  their  employees; 

•  require  developers/contractors  seeking  permits  to  include  free  space  for 
child  care  in  new  construction  projects  or  to  pay  into  a  local  tuition 
assistance  fund. 

What  Employers  Can  Do 

Goal:  Provide  child  care  tuition  assista?ice  to  employees. 

*  Provide  tuition  assistance  as  a  benefit  to  employees  with  child  care  needs  through 
vouchers,  subsidizing  slots  in  day  care  centers  or  family  day  care  systems,  or  direct 
employee  reimbursement. 

*  Make  pre-tax  salary  reduction  for  child  care  costs  available  through  Dependent  Care 
Assistance  Plans  (DCAP).  (This  will  be  of  greatest  assistance  to  employees  earning  over 
$25,000.) 

*  Direct  tuition  assistance  programs  have  the  largest  impact  on  an  employee's  ability  to 
afford  care,  but  every  option  which  even  marginally  reduces  the  cost  of  care  helps.  The 
following  suggestions  will  be  of  some  help  to  employees  with  child  care  costs: 

•  offer  flexible  work  schedules.  This  will  allow  some  families  to  minimize  the 
need  for  non-parental  care  by  sharing  early  morning/late  afternoon  care 
with  a  spouse,  or  other  adult; 

•  provide  summer  camp  scholarships  for  school  age  children; 

•  pay  for  babysitting  expenses  when  overtime  or  overnight  work  is  required, 
and  when  care  is  needed  in  an  emergency  or  when  a  child  is  sick: 

•  help  employees  find  and  choose  high  quality  child  care  by  contracting  with 
a  child  care  resource  and  referral  agency. 

•]>  C>  <5  y)  ip  <P  •]>  «>  C»  v  «n  ■!>  "P  J>  y> 
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What  Philanthropies  and  Corporate  Charities  Can  Do 

Goal:  In  consultation  with  other  sectors,  develop  a  plan  which  enables  low  and  moderate 
income  working  families  to  utilize  high  quality  child  care. 

Goal:  Develop  the  facility  for  coordinating  philanthropic  efforts  on  behalf  of  child  care  to 
extend  the  value  of  the  dollars  spent. 

*  Develop  a  pooled  scholarship  fund,  managed  by  members  of  the  CCR&R  network  or 
other  non-profit  organizations. 

*  Provide  funding  to  the  statewide  CCR&R  network  to  support  the  network's  ability  to 
consult  both  to  child  care  providers  on  ways  to  increase  efficiency,  and  to  employers  on 
how  to  address  the  affordability  issue. 

*  Provide  funds  for  research  and  public  education  about  the  disparity  between  the  cost  of 
child  care  and  what  parents  can  afford  to  pay. 

*  Act  as  a  model  employer,  and  assist  employees  in  finding  good  child  care  they  can 
afford. 

*  Give  priority  to  funding  proposals  which  include  tuition  assistance. 

*  Be  responsive  to  joint  appeals  from  individual  child  care  providers  for  shared  staff. 

*  Act  as  advocates  to  the  larger  community  on  affordability  issues. 

What  Child  Care  Providers  Can  Do 

Goal:  Form  strong  networks  to  educate  the  public  about  the  characteristics  and  impor- 
tance of  high  quality  care. 

Goal:  Develop  cooperative  relationships  to  share  scarce  resources. 

*  Form  and  strengthen  ties  with  local  communities,  business  organizations,  civic  groups, 
and  advocacy  groups  to  foster  understanding  of  the  importance  of  high  quality  child  care 
offered  to  parents  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

*  Join  with  other  providers  to  formulate  joint  solutions  to  health,  liability,  and  disability 
insurance  through  professional  organizations  or  other  groups. 

*  Work  with  the  local  CCR&R  in  the  following  ways: 

•  coordinate  the  formation  of  provider  consortiums  for  hiring,  employee 
benefits,  fundraising.  and  purchasing; 

•  devise  options  for  subsidizing  moderate-income  families; 

•  develop  a  listing  of  community  volunteers  available  for  individual  projects 
or  on-going  duties  in  community-based  child  care  centers; 
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•  target  large  non-profit  organizations  (churches,  schools,  hospitals)  as  con- 
tributors of  free  space,  training,  and  other  pro  bono  services; 

•  catalogue  the  fundraising  sources  available  for  the  creation  of  child  care 
parents  can  afford. 

*  Whenever  possible,  act  as  model  employers,  so  that  all  employees  can  find  good  child 
care  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

*  Submit  proposals  for  funding  which  include  some  form  of  tuition  assistance  for  children 
of  low  and  moderate  income  working  parents  seeking  full-time,  full-year  care. 
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CONCLUSION 


Parents  need  access  to  child  care  facilities  which  will  take  good  care  of  their  children 
while  they  work.  Today,  the  price  of  child  care  is  more  than  most  parents  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  pay.  and  fees  will  increase  in  the  next  decade  as  child  care  providers  begin 
to  charge  the  true  cost  of  providing  high  quality  care.  The  work  of  the  Child  Care 
Affordability  Task  Force  indicates  that  tuition  assistance  plans  have  the  biggest  impact 
on  the  ability  of  parents  to  pay  for  child  care.  Much  diligent  work  will  be  required  from 
many  players  to  release  parents  from  the  untenable  choice  of  employment  at  the  expense 
of  their  children's  well  being.  Providing  children  with  a  safe,  nurturing  environment  in 
which  to  grow  and  learn,  and  providing  financial  assistance  to  their  parents  so  this  price 
is  within  their  means,  is  an  insurance  policy  for  their  future  and  ours. 
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